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terizes our church festivals of today. Guitars strumming. People sing-
ing. Fair-booths. Much to eat. Sexual exaltation. And all this for three
days and in the midst -of the jungle. From time to time, sacred hymns.
An image of the saint taken from the altar passes from hand to hand
and is batted about like a peteca. And this, notes La Barbinais, is
exactly "what the pagans did in their annual sacrifice to Hercules, a
ceremony in which they drubbed the demigod's image and heaped
insults on it." 167

This feast of Sao Gongalo at Bahia had obviously been influenced
already by African orgiastic elements absorbed in Brazil168 But the
characteristic pagan residuum was brought from Portugal by the
white colonizer, who had found it in his native, lyric, and festive
Christianity with its merry processions graced by the figures of Bac-
chus, Our Lady Fleeing to Egypt, Mercury, Apollo, the Christ Child,
the Twelve Apostles, satyrs, nymphs, angels, patriarchs, kings, and
emperors, with the Blessed Sacrament bringing up the rear.169 And

167 La Barbinais: Nouveau Voyage,
etc. (op. cit.), p. 114-

168 It is hard to conceive of what
the Corpus Christi processions were
like  in sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-
century Portugal. One of the fifteenth
century, described in O Panorama of
Lisbon, VoL II, (1838), may serve as
an example. First, we see the proces-
sion    being   organized    inside    the
church:   guild banners and ensigns,
dancers,   apostles,   emperors,   devils,
saints, rabbis, jostling one another and
falling into line, soldiers with the flat
of their swords being there to take
care of the stragglers. Up in front a
group is performing the "judinga"
a Jewish dance, as a rabbi raises the
Pentateuch. Then, after all these, a
clown making faces. An enormous
serpent   of  painted   cloth   upon   a
wooden framework, with a number
of men underneath. Blacksmiths. Car-
penters. A gypsy dance. A Moorish
dance. St. Peter. Stonemasons carry-
ing little toylike castles in their hands.
Fishwomen dancing and singing. Fer-
rymen with the image of St. Chris-
topher. Shepherds, Soldiers. St. John
surrounded    by    shoemakers.    The
Temptation, depicted by a dancing
woman with lewd movements of her

hips. St. George, protector of the
army, on horseback and acclaimed in
opposition to St. lago, protfector of
the Spaniards. Abraham, Judith, and
David. Bacchus seated on a hogshead.
A semi-nude Venus. Our Lady on a
donkey. The Christ Child. St. George,
St. Sebastian naked and surrounded
by ruffians who are threatening to
fire upon him. Monks. Nuns. Up-
raised crosses. Sacred hymns. His
Majesty. Gentry. The whole of Por-
tuguese life, in short.

After the conquests Indian and
Negro dances were added to the
figures in the procession.

169 The great importance of certain
deities called Orixas among the
Yorubas, looked upon as gods of ag-
ricultural fecundity, is well known.
(See, on this subject, Wilson D.
Wallis: An Introduction to Anthro-
pology, London.) Even today, in the
festivals of the African cults in Bra-
zil, there are to be perceived reminis-
cences of earth-worship, the joy over
a plentiful harvest associated with
the sentiment of love and human
fecundity. There are also reminis-
cences of the African phallic cult (the
Elegba of the Yorubas).